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Was not so vers apo that a well-organized departme it of ( 
this country was an exception fodav. the contrarv is true Care 
progress has marked hea th work im thre States | cl state 
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Roe kefeller Institute Medical Re of New York Citv, asked 


vhether we would permit ire} worker To bye sent to our 
at he might study the conditions of the disease here and perhaps hy 
ble to help in the elucidation of certain phases: the State Depar ent o 


Health and the city itself did not fail to grasp the situation and for a cor 


lerable time and even at the present time. no less than twelve men are 
ttacking this disease from all sides, st t. experimentir . | 

omplete survey of the dreaded malad uunst helpless childret 

lhis is progress; for all of vou know, tl ta ver reat manv vears 
vo there was neither an institution of medical research nor could the 
yovernment or state make so thoroug! n investigation or study o 

situation, having no men or means at their command. Here we se« 
reat progress; progress not only in find he cause of the dis pro 
ress not only in the treatment but also ver nportant, progress ! 
forming the public of the prevention of the 1 il Lo isolate child 
suffering from diphtheria or measles or evel ooping cough cle vO. 


many communities, and to place the house in quarantine. was considered 


most an impossibility, as would violate public sentiment Now, no 


rie ilth otheer fears attacks Irom that s le but goes ahead quarantine 
solates and uses various IMMUNIZING sera and ecines in order to rid. the 
con munity ot any danvget and save t from extensior Iso on oF nt 
disease hospitals are bye ing hy nit. not bv cities and counties n 
irious states. but private purses are heing opened all over the countt 
n orde r to give the best possible attention to those who ma suffer fron 
contagious disease It is true that many hospit ils have been erected. but 
it is also true that, comparatively speaking, few people suffering from ti 


bere ulosis, for instance, can be sen oO sanatoria on account of lack of suff 
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HOW SHALL WE SPEND THE HEALTH 
APPROPRIATION? 
Cuarues V. CHaprn, 


It must be dmitted that we cannot spend it as we would like All hu- 
man endeavor 1s | mpered by tradition Much of the work of health 
officers 1s dot because it has been done before Most sanitary procedure 
al ites bacl i Cl long time and Is based upon notions or theories devel- 
oped when science and scientific health officers were even more rare than 
it present. If one were given a fixed amount each year for sanitary pur- 


poses, to he expended as he deemed most effective, untrammeled by prec- 
edent, it is not likely that a single city could be found to furnish a budget 
one would care to take for a model. No health department has as vet 
been organized on a scientific basis Its powers and duties are given to 
it hap-hazard, sometimes from terror at an epidemic, sometimes at the 


insistance of a trade which hopes for benefit, sometimes because a councll- 


man through exuberant enthusiasm, or tor personal reasons, pushes al pet 
project, and sometimes, and this with increasing frequency, because some 
band of earnest reformers with more energy than wisdom, hopes to abolish 
some sanitary evil by plans of its own More rarely it happens that a well 
conceived plan of the health officer is crystallized in an ordinance and 
vivified by an appropriation 

The merchant or the manufacturer if he hopes to succeed against com- 
petitors, must by good accounting learn which goods vield the highest 
profit. So the health officer, if he wishes his department to have its due 
share of the municipal budget. must learn which line of work vields the 
most for the sum expended Ile should seek for greater financial assist- 
ance for the most effective work and should eliminate, cut down, or at least 
not emphasize, those functions which vield little return for the money. 
It is difficult to change the directions of sanitary endeavor but certainly it 
is our duty at frequent intervals to take account of stock and try thereby 
to discover the most profitable lines It is also our duty to clearly set forth 
our conclusions even though it may not be easy to convert the public, and 
particularly town and city councils, to new view points 

One notion of which we must disabuse ourselves is that human life is 
pri eless. There is, I know, a species of cant which loves this phrase and 
we are told that any expenditure is warranted which will save life. But 
people do not really consider life priceless. During the last decade I sup- 
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pose that several thousand lives have been lost in automobile aeccid 
most of us are willing to.take the risk and no one suggests the aboli 
m of mobuiling. whi h aioe would stop thi ict nts, tho les 
on is called for which would reduce them to minimun If the cost 
saving iit by official sanitary action Is too eat, that if etfo 
tter be abandoned even if lives are lost \ fe deaths occur each ve 
m trichi SIS These could doubtless be prevented b MUICTOSCE 
ation of each slaughtered hog Phe cost however would be e1 
Is, and il would not bye worth while \ hundredt! part ol the su | 
levoted to baby nurses would save a thousand times as many lives here 
eve ‘ rge enough health appropriation to do everything t t 
e so is tr nd spend it so that e the most es 
| considering hie Ith work we take nto ecount not o1 
cost to the municipality but also its cost to the citizens direct! We 
st estimate not onlv what it costs the healt] aepartment to ibate 1 | 
es, to inspect plumbing, to improve the milk supply, to teach mothers 
how to save their babies: we must also consider how much these LIMNprove 
ents cost the property owner, the builder, the consumer of milk and the 
other It is as unwise and unjust to throw a hea financial burde 
the citizen as it is to place it Upon the city 
Lastly we must consider cost in connection with certainty of result \ 
an might be entirely justified in investing his savings cotton mill 
hen he should hesitate to buy mining stocks or start I hip { tor 


We know that accemmation prevents smallpox antitoxnim cures dip! thre 


‘ purification ot water reduces tvphoid lever, anti-mosquito measures 
exterminate vellow fever and malaria, and rat-proofing stops pla le, b 


ao we know that the isolation ot advanced tuber ULOSIS checks thre cLisSers¢ 


r that the inspection of milk farms limits epidemics, or that an anti-f 
reduces typhoid fever, or that meat inspection lessens disease, 
Ol the cremation of garbage lowers the death rate | in ots ! | t 
these latter procedures mav not be isetul but that the | ot istil 
expenditures as do those first named 
h ol the work ol health ofthe lals ‘ ‘ rect 
ence on the public health but vet mav be of great portance, and mdaeed 
may be looked onas a necessity for public comtort al d convenience ly 
our financial statements we should segregate as far as possible the expenses 
of this kind of work The Federal Census Bureau in its comparative 


statistics of cities has thus attempted to separate expenses which dires 
affect health as of medical inspection, laboratories, hospitals, school inspec 
tion, prevention of infant mortality and the like from those whicl 

directly affect it. as charges for the removal of ashes and garbage, the 
prevention of ordinary nuisances, smoke prevention, plumbing Inspe 
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ses treated il tor ) ‘ troners 69 
hed while of 1749 treated by the he h department doe s 5S 
Providence ‘ hy STOO for ‘ 
sanita procedul If eve one ‘ ed. as Ci 
the disease could be eraudiented It oht Cos SY O00 or 000 
to keep LOO,QO0 peopl nmunized. heap (,eneral 
‘ during an outbreak is less ration 1 less effective. but mu 
heapel nad n ic} more effective that SOLATLO thre itter alone 
sually, il est ib shed outbre t effective \ CCINALIOI 
gainst tvphoid fever and perhaps against some other diseases is also at 
es cheap ind etfecti ‘ 
Quit at the other end of the scale of usel ilness s terminal adisimtectior 
it perhaps 1t is onlv necessary to sa this connector hat probabil 
ost ot Vou Wo d nvree to that mucl ot the mone now spent to | 
could bye ied to better advantage othe iVS 
Hospitals for contagious diseases are Whe let te 
Ospitais were iT ed | ngland thirt ears s heheved t thre 
vould cause the eradication of the diseas Instead there is rea no 


OnVInCINg evidence that they have at all lessened Ne ( 
paradonl al us 1 


OsD tal does pre vent thre spread ot int the tamil Pro. 


ippears that removal to the hospital cuts dow! secondary ses Onn 
third If this were the onlv result of hospitalization it would not be wort! 
he cost but most hospital cases Cannot rece e proper ! edu il care Bite 
ursing at home and mans lives are saved hy removal to the hospuit 


ularly lth diphthe ria and menstle It ens to extend hospi 


Ol too tar and many Causes whicl ( rm to the hospil 
e home trouble and expense, could be st as safe nd more econo 
lly. cared for at home 
The campaign against tvphoid fev« 
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doubt t t the ‘ se hig t death rat 
hie of the mothers It has been sii this 
\\ e used intellige the death rate Taits In Providence 
if | 100 babies ear have heen saved ! this It 
costs ‘ OOO a veal te clo it, S50 per bab 
\Lilk supervisiol from the chemical standpoint ts ne essary to protect the 
pockel ol e tather as well s the nutrition ol the child lt is worth all 
t costs Phere is evidence Coo that dirty milk causes disease wl ich clean 
event is. howe or. dispute as to the degree and kind 
| Under the 


float freedom trom hactera, most essel 


slow as re gvards both the expel diture 
cities have 


of the 


he ypropri tion mcreastiy the cost ol milk 
done much | improve the milk sup] ly. but have don nothing to show 
thy people where to get the good milk so the Labies still du hecause their 
mothers b the poores! milk in the city 
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it is a subject which vields many s 
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1 misuse of the public funds will deservedly suff reas 
sit kness ind ck ith 
ine lined to he lie e that the med ( om 
eeding profitable line of sanitary end Nevertheless i st ly 
tted tl few departments keep records in su Ss to show I 
really being accomplishes d at t cost. In P lence in 1911, 
king account onlv of the more serious su ty 
iddle ear disease d dete S101 Se 
t about o dollars for each « \I S 
reful stus to methods 1 cos ‘ ‘ » results funds 
se properly this word so often abused ( ( 
One of the least costly nd most prod es of st 
f accurate records of sickness, deaths if expense Wha ess 
onceri OCS to the ds ol | hye re ‘ 
opeless confusion, suspicion falls on ether ot on the hone 
of the former manager, and it mav f tat he had 
etter oversight through accurate cot ti there n t not | en 
1 recelvel When yvour committee o rhe rein 
with various members of this association the necessity for full and 
records and accounts, a vet ood friend of the ers ested that | 
things were ot no to I hod except some st ( like df 
( hapin Yet | feel verv certain that the time come to most ‘ 1} 
othceers when. in order to answer thre pomted ¢ stions OF some hewspapel 
man, citv councilman or social worker, there will be felt sore need for ( 
rate statements of cost and results 
It is difficult to measure the worth of aacteriological labs 
terms of sickness prevented, just as it would be that of postage stamps 
’ telephone or a horse or automobile for an inspector A bacter ‘ 
laboratory, is i. tool. essential for the control of infectious diseases 
a chemical laboratory, Is necessary ontro tive Wi 
cannot get along without either 
Educational work ought to vield great returns for the money Lecture 
exhibitions, moving pictures, leaflets. bulletins and press irticles are 
useful Their relative effectiveness should be studied, just as an up 
advertising The great problet ; 
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From the nitary point of view street dirt may be divided into two 
plivsi ‘ sses or torms first, the comparatively fresh, coarse and 
recent leposited material, such as animal excrement and the usual 
recuse atte and rubbish that reaches the streets, and second, the 
fine com ited matter, which, when dry, is called street dust. 

The first, especially when damp, possesses sufficient ponderability to 
prevent its being taken up and carried by ordinary currents of the air. 
It be re inant to the sight and smell and the effluvia given off 
by t, particularly if allowed to remain until it becomes putrescent, 
! certain extent be deleterious to the public health, but under 
! circumstances it can not be a le to convey disease germs 
into the human svstem The hypothesis that it does not do so is sup- 
ported hy experience It Is quite common, esper ially abroad, for per- 
sons and families to live over or near unclean stables in which domestic 


animals are constantly kept, or in the immediate vicinity of piles of 
decaying manure, without any appre¢ lable effect upon the health of 
those so exposed It seems to be established by abundant experience 
that laborers constantly engaged in the handling of fresh and usually 
moist street sweepings in large masses, enjoy as good health as those of 
the same classes engaged in other oc upations 

Reasoning, therefore, from both theorv and experience the conclusion 
seems warranted that ordinary fresh, coarse and damp street dirt, even 
when in a condition of partial putrefaction, is not normally a source of 
serious danger to the public health, even though it be infected with 
the germs of disease 

In the second form named, that of dust, street dirt is, from the sani- 
tary standpoint, wholly different from the first. 

When the coarse material reachirg the street is not removed with 
reasonable promptness it is subjected to the drying effect of the sun and 
air and to the pulverizing action of travel and is thereby reduced to a 
condition of powder so fine and light that it readily floats in the air 
when disturbed, and may be carried by winds or breezes to considerable 


the air it may be breathed into 


distances While thus suspended rT 
the lungs or deposited upon the bodies of those in the vicinity. It may 
float or be blown into dwellings, to be deposited upon articles of food, 
culinary utensils or chinaware, and thence be conveyed directly to the 
alimentary systems of the occupants, or it may settle temporarily upon 
the furniture, goods and fixtures of dwellings or busivess houses only 
to be again disturbed and set in action 


Assuming that this street dust is infected with disease germs, it Is 
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oO eving the nto suscept Odes 

The question whether nd to what exte disease gt 3s ey 
dirt s been quite widely discussed It has been ed : t 
of infectious material tl reaches the street kes stre , 3 

ost negligible as a source of disease Unfort ite Wwe ( 

ttle reliable data o1 the subject It rie i! ( tures tro eet 
dirt swarm with bacteria, Put the writer is not re that the hbacter 
or any specit dist ise has heen def rite there 

Considering the known facts, howev« one can hardly doubt the 
existence nm street dirt ot disease germs to ext tI} ‘ ‘ 
otherwise than dangerous 

In our American cities particularly, our streets are the common dump 
ing ground of refuse and dirt from mat sources The cleanings fre 
many dwellings and from most business houses are swept into the streets 
Phat such sweepings often contain the germs of diseases emanatir 
from sick rooms or from diseased persons occupying or visiting business 
houses cannot be doubted The streets and sidewalks are the common 


receptac les of expectoration and are so used by manv persons affected 
by mild cases of specific diseases, such as tuberculosis, typhoid fever 
diphtheria and other infectious diseases, or just recovering therefrom 
It is probable though not proved that the excrement of horses and other 
domestic animals mav carrv these germs It is doubtless true. however. 


that the quantity of infected materia 


/ 


is compared with the total volume of the street dirt, and it may often 
be wholly absent from large masses of the collected material; also the 
fact that infection is likely to result from the street dust only, which is 
but a small part ol the whole, tends to diminish the danger But in 
view of all the facts we can not avoid the conclusion that this street 
dust must often be the vehicle for propagati and sj 
diseases. 

If the views here outlined are accepted as true they indicate that 


important changes should be made in the present practice ot street 


rticulariv directed, first. to pre 


cleaning. Our efforts should be more p: 


venting the formation of street dust, and, second, to the removal b 


eficient methods and in a manner that will prevent its unnecessa 
dissemination, of such dust as may b« navoidably formed 


Heretofore in our (merican elties the principa obiect COC] t 


remove thx coarse dirt at such intervals of time as convenience or nec 
sitv might dictate by methods d app 
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t} that it would be impracticable to do the work several times « 
dav and thus prevent the formation and flving of dust 
he danger ol clog Ing the sewers Db Hus] the dust o1 ‘ 
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volume of travel in the evening requires it dt ro ine ying t} 
squeegees, or washing with water under pressure by flushu Ines OI 
hose at night. as often as may be necessat 
It mav he objected that the funds t the disposal of the street cleaning 
departments of most cities would not pet the adoptio ind adequate 
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SOME FACTORS IN THE EPIDEMIOLOGY 
OF POLIOMYELITIS 
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patients and the possibility of infection taking place through mucous 
mbranes not crossly injured, iorm a er convine ing chain of evide nce, 
if not actual proof that the disease is, in nature, transmissible directly from 
person to perso! 
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ol t t e distant parts ko example, there was a small epl- 
den n Hancock county in April and May \ considerable epidemic 
occurred in Mason City, in the adjoining county (Cerro Gordo), beginning 

\l nd declining in August In the county around Mason City the 
outbreak reached its maximum in September. In Grundy county, not far 


from Mason City, an epidemic occurred in August and September; and 


finally in Sioux, Woodberry and Plymouth counties, in the extreme west 
ol the state, there was an epidemi in September, Octobe rand November. 

7 As regards the epidemiologi evidence of contagiousness, it has usually 
bec! possible, even epide mics, to trace lines of contact from case 
to Case While some small epidemi s have, indeed, shown all the char- 
icteristics of contagious disease, and whule it is possible in almost every 
closel studied outbreak to find instances of apparent contact infection 


rather more ottet than could bye accoul ted tor hy come idence. it is ¢ har- 


vets st I it the cases are scattered, occurring In persons who have never 
been In al sort of direct or known indirect contact with a previous recog- 
nized case Not infrequently the patient is a child living far away from 
the nearest known previous case, and who has certainly not been away 
from home within a pe riod of several weeks before the attack Still more 
striking evidence of the non-contagiousness of poliomye litis is afforded 


by the fact that one rarely finds more than a single case ina family, and 


still more rarely finds multiple cases in a family separated by such an 


interval as would suggest the infection of one from the other Numerous 


Instances can be cited where large numbers of children have been exposed 
in schools or institutions, to acute cases of poliomyelitis without the 
development Ol secondary cases 

On the whole it may be confidently asserted that infection in the majority 
of cases of poliomyelitis can not be aseribed to direct contact with any 
previous recognized paralytic case, or any recognizable abortive case of 
the disease Indeed, the fact that poliomyelitis occurs most commonly 
In vou! childen, the verv class least exposed to contact with people 


outside their own family, is, of itself almost sufficient to exclude direct 
contact as a necessary or even highly important factor in the infection. 

faking a broad view of an outbreak of poliomyelitis such as has occurred 
in many of our states within the last three years, we have the picture of 
an infection becoming, within a very short time, disseminated over a 
wide area of country, attacking, however, only a very small percentage 
of the population of this area, attacking chiefly children under five vears 
of age 

These points I may reiterate: the rapid spread over a wide area, as 
the whole of a large city or even a state; the rare incidence of the disease 
within that area, seldom as much as one case per thousand inhabitants; 


and finally, the enormously disproportionate incidence among children. 
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SEASONAL DISEASES AND SEASONAL 
TEMPERATURES. 


CuarLtes E. Nortu, M.D., 


R j \ in Pul Health Association, Washington, D. C. Septen r, 1912 
NI subject is so large that it is necessarily one which can be treated 
only in general outline in the brief time at my disposal The writings on 


various branches of this subject have been voluminous, and the principal 
facts connected with Seasonal Diseases and Seasonal Temperatures are 
well known. In this paper I shall only attempt to assemble some of these 
facts into new groupings, and to point out the interpretation which these 
grouping suggest 

Thre majority of writers have not discussed the subjec tin its broad aspect, 
but have confined themselves strictly to the discussion of a single disease. 
Thus, there are numerous papers on Summer Diarrhoeas of Infants, and 
on Typhoid Fever, and on Pneumonia, but there is but little literature 
devoted to pointing out any relation between these diseases because of 
their seasonal occurrence. On the other hand, the majority of writers have 
been chiefly interested in the bacteria or sources of infection and the means 
of transmission, and have devoted but little attention to a consideration 
of the effect of seasonal temperatures on the powers of resistance in the 
individual. While limiting their writings in these respects, yet a number 
of authors, especially in the discussions of the seasonal occurrence of typhoid 
fever, have come to the conclusion that there are certain broad underly ing 
causes of the seasonal prevalence of this disease which have not vet been 
recognized. ‘The chief purpose of this paper is to suggest that these broad 
influences relate to the effect of temperature on the powers of resistance 
in the human body and that they effect not only the seasonal prevalence 
of typhoid fever but of all other seasonal diseases. 

The changes in the character of disease following seasonal changes in 
climate are greatest in the Temperate zones. Vital statistics in all large 
cities, both in the North Temperate Zone and in the South Temperate 
Zone, show the same annual rise and fall of cases and deaths in a number 
of important infectious diseases. There is a general regularity and par- 
allel change shown by these vital statistics, so that those from any one 
of the larger cities will serve to illustrate the character of these changes. 
A survey of vital statistics shows that seasonal changes occur In three great 
groups of diseases. In the summer time and early fall, there is a rise both 
in adults and in infants in the number of cases and deaths from infections 
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During warm weather the lungs and skin are filled with blood due te 


Live expansion ol the capillaries in those parts, and consequently the powe rs 


f resistance of the surface of the skin and of the respiratory tract are at 
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THE USE OF BISMUTH SALTS IN MEDIA 
TO DETECT THE FORMATION OF 
SULPHUR BODIES OF BAC 
TERIAL ORIGIN. 


A Preliminary Note. 


During an investigation of the effect of bismuth subnitrate on intestina 
bacteria and pathoge nic entamcebe, I observed that the stools which be 
came quite black after the administration of large quantities of the dh 


contained many crystals of bismuth subnitrate, the surface of which had 


becony coated with bismuth sulphide Phe ervstals of bismuth subnitrate 
ere not disintegrated but had taken up the hydrogen sulphide venerated 
the intestinal bacteria In addition to this, I was struck bv the enor 


mous numbers of micrococci and bacteria which were jet black in color 
evidently due to the absorption or assimilation of bismuth and its conve 
sion into sulphide 

On account of the facility with which bismuth subnitrate is sulphuretted 
by certain micrococei and bacteria, it was thought that it might be used 
to advantage for the detection of sulphide-formers among water bacteria 
nd for the detection of sulphur bodies of bacterial origin, and a series 


f comparisons was made with bismuth and lead acetate media It was 


seen that bismuth subnitrate broth possessed certamn advantages 


broth prepared with lead acetate as usuallv advised for the detection of 
sulphide forming bacteria, for a number of nucroorganisms were stamed 
ick o1 stained the media brown or blac! in bismuth broth. hich exhib 
the lead acetate media Is to demonstrate b color reaction the tormatiol 
of hvdrogen sulphide by a micro vanhisim, if ould seem tout 
sa wider or different range of usefulness for Ss purpose t should te 
emploved instead of lead or in combination that. Dean find no referet 
the literature at hand to the use of bisn th salts tor this purpose 
\pparently, intestinal micrococei and bacteria, particular thos 
cerned in putrefaction, have this power developed to a considerable cd 
Their evtoplasm may contain notabtk mounts of protop 
sulphur in such a linkage that bismuth sulphide is formed with some avid 
On the other hand. these or othe microorgal ‘ 
hvdrogen sulphide into the media ne ti s lead to the st ! ot the 
medium with black or brown bismuth sulp! 
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NEW YORK PUBLIC HEALTH COMMISSION. 


\ particularly interesting and important document is the report of the 
Health Commission appointed by the governor of New York to Inquire 
into the public health situation of that state with a view to recommending 
improvements in the sanitary laws and their administration. 

\s was to be expected, particular attention is paid to the situation in 
the rural districts where the mortality rate has not declined as rapidly 
as in the cities and has for some years stood at a higher point than the 
urban death rat 

Che commission makes many recommendations, of which the most 
important are fer lengthened tenure of office and increased compensation 
of the State Health ¢ ommissioner; the creation of a Public Health Council, 
which shall have the power to adopt a sanitary code for the state outside 
of New York City, but without administrative authority of any kind; 
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that we had gathered together, as it were, In one stream and one line. a 
tremendous 1 oft thre undesirable and unht element oft socrety 
Plans were proposed at once for the limitation and the cutting short of 


the further perpetuation of this twpe of individual and this contamination 


ol the 1 e streal this pollution of the blood of the community, The 
nest etu estigations have shown that never, from a feeble minded 
ml mother Ss Deen born normal child no tstance has heen 
Drow t forward where that miracle has occurred, and according to the 
percentage defects, obvious or cones led, which exists in the parents, so 
vill bye the percents ‘ of detects in the offspring Phese conditions emphat- 
eca | adil we can meinage to this stream in one wav or 
nother, we icceed in stopping an Immense number of these defectives 
nat misfit nt human species The method suggested for doing this 
es ext thie the schoois so that itelligent 
ment, intelligent physi ! ina bor teacher 
‘ ommunl cectainly as earl is three 
ears and prefe earlier, and watch for the development of the little 
pec rities, s y these hereditarv defects When those defects are 
imBcovered, thos ldrer should be taken and placed ina spec ial environ 
ent out Lhe COUNT inder the most favorable and h ipplest circum 
stances anda f eal gil dl le ed to the hig hest pit hy « possibly 
pore mi trom re prod the il ka d by perm inent segregation 
WI en this Ss Oe been done, it would only be n few de ades before we 
should see rapid falling off in the percentage of pauperism, crime, insanity, 
epileps teebtle mindedness 
Phe questo now, are we produe ing this defectiveness, this feeble- 


mindedness, these hvdra-headed forms of defectiveness, is it a breakdown 
under the strain and stress of civilization, or is it merely the persistence 
from an almost indefinite period in the past, or radically defective strains ? 


In othe words, ire Wwe manufac turing our defec tives or are we merely 


perpetuating the defectiveness which has been inherited from past renera- 
tions? On that subject a great deal of admirable work has been done. 
resulting in the conclusion that we are not manufacturing defectives, that 
the strains of « ation are not produ ing mental defects which manifest 
themsely i the form of feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, insanity and crime, 
t these e not increasing under civilization, but that we are simply 
perpetuating, from some far period in the history of the race, a strain of 
ental and physical defects It is merelv an arrest of de elopment, the 
owest type of the feeble-minded is the individual whose development is 
rested at about the age of the child of two: the next lowest is one whose 


nental development is arrested at about the age of a child of six. and the 
next lowest is one whose de velopment is arrested at about the age of a child 
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What and how large is the health-protective field? It is as true of this 
field was once said of another one. “the field is the world.””. For most 
of us. however. the field is limited to a single commonwealth, a city or, 
}™ rie tk i small town or even a village But however small the 
field, a program is needed for continuous efficient work and before the 
program must come the surve, 

Dropping, for present purposes, that conception of the health-protective 
field wha vould make necessary a world-wide survey and program let 
is firmly grasp the idea that one of the greatest needs of the day is a public 
tat h will definite! _ to the federal. the state and the 
' - each their own parts | establish for each the metes 

le wit] s labors. Such a delimitation 
of the the ceil is not easv. for the 

ine 

look; t the subject thus broadly it might be supposed that health- 

should be essentially natiot haracter, with the several 

b te to it and the minor « divisions subordinate to the 
. tes But n the United States, at least, we have no federal health 
department nd even if we had, our federal government has no power 

+] the several states except such as was conceded to it by the states in 
framing and adopting the Constitutior \mong the powers given over by 
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While the sovereign states of the Union have ampk power to br on 


boards of health under the supervisory control of the state departm 
health, or in most if not in all instances to substitute state for local 
of health matters, there are but few states which have gone fat 
tempting to correlate the work of state and local boards. The stat: 
instead of holding local boards up to a high standard, step in on ap 
of their own volition and perform duties which the local boards ha 
lected or have found beyond their « apacity 

The country over, many cities and towns have a health board o1 


ment in name only and even where fairly well-manned and equippe 
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‘ st is pted thes tary waries 
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depart having relegated to othe he classes ol 
vork which functionally belong to them and are now clogging health boards, 
ind having divided health work between the federal, state and lo il govern 
ents so s to prevent overlapping, conflict of jurisdiction ind gene ral 
inefliciency, the irious healt! protective agencies of the country should 
compret sive survevs, each in ts owl province ch surveys 
would disclose health-protective needs, indicate their re lative importance, 
the menusures, mes and men necessary to meet them und the ordet 
wl hh tiv should be met The latter point deserves emphasis, since tor 
mat ears to health protective aen will so far outrun available 
pub cl nds as to make imperative a Wise choice hetween what should by 


dome | s veur al d what may he postponed or one or 


Before I close I wish to call attention to the fact that some of our state 


depart! ents of tv Ith eall upon a eitv ton stall expensive sewage treat- 


ment works, tor instance, when the interests of health would be far more 
promoted by improving the local water supply or providing for the sani- 
tial supe! sion of the milk supply Both state and local health author 
ities should have an intimate knowledge of | local sanitar\ needs before 
sinaling out one as an object of heavy out 
Finall I venture to submit here, with sight modifications, suggestions 
de two vears ago before the National Municipal Le igue, as follows 
1) That for the present public-health-protective work should be directed 
ore particuhil to the suppression ol communicable diseases and the re- 
duction of infant mortality, and that in their direct administrative phases 
these are functions of our local boards of healt! 
Phat the chet functions of state boards of healtl sho ild he to hold 
local boards to ther health protect! e duties along the lines just stated 
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A UNIQUE ORGANIZATION OF MILK 
DEALERS. 


Freperic D. BELL, 
Lederle Laboratories, New York. 


P H \ . WwW ng » D.C., & . 1912 


The City of New York has now attained a population of over 5,000,000 
human beings. Daily there flows into the city something over 2,500,000 
quarts of milk and cream. This supply comes from seven states and from 
distances as far away as the eastern part of the State of Ohio. Between 
40,000 and 50,000 dairy farms contribute to this enormous body of milk 
and cream Practically the entire supply is distributed by dealers who 
have no ownership or direct control over the dairy farms producing the 
milk 

It was realized by these milk dealers that to protect themselves as between 
the farmer or producer and the New York City authorities having control 
of the sanitary aspects of the milk supply it would be extremely desirable 
to have an organization—for “In union there is strength’’—where they 
could discuss the sanitary problems involved and mutually help each other 
in their solution 

For a number of vears these same dealers have been organized in an 
insurance society for the purpose of insuring their creameries and other 
buildings. They had also had an organization for the purpose of collect- 
ing and redistributing lost bottles and cans. The peculiar conditions 
existing in New York City, with its tenement and flat houses, made such 
an organization absolutely essential. It was not, however, until 1905 that 
any serious attempt had been made to organize for the purpose of working 
out together the sanitary problems involved in the care and distribution 
of milk. About that time an organization was completed, known as the 
Association for the Improvement of the Milk Supply of New York. Some 
fifty-five dealers in Greater New York joined this organization. They 
met monthly with greater or less regularity and discussed subjects that 
were pertinent to their business, particularly any new sanitary regulations 
which may have been promulgated by the local or state authorities. Emi- 
nent scientists were occasionally asked to address these meetings. Interest 
in this organization began to lag within three years after the organization, 
and finally it practically died a natural death. 

Early in 1910 some of the larger dealers who had been interested in the 
defunct organization, finding that such coéperation was almost essential, 
got together and revived the association under the name of The New York 
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lo properly carry on the business of the Association as outlined in the 
above Articles, there is elected a board of Trustees of fifteen members, 
and from this Board an Executive Committee of six is appointed. In 
addition to the Executive Committee there are five other committees. 
These are the Membership Committee, the Finance Committee, the 
\uditing Committee, the Sanitary Committee, and the Law Committee. 
Briefly, the duties of these committees are as follows 

The Membership Committee passes on applications for membership 
and, where thought desirable, make plans to increase the membership 

The Finance Committee considers plans for the raising of funds, which 
is done on an assessment basis, an annual charge being made on each whole- 
sale and retail wagon operated by the members of the Association. It 
wis in this wav that the larger dealers who were better able were required 
to pay a larger share of the expenses of the organization 

Phe Auditing Committee audits the bills and accounts of the Treasurer 

The Sanitary Committee considers the sanitary problems surrounding 
the production of milk at the dairy farms, the transportation to the cream- 
eries, the handling at these points, the reshipment to the city, the pasteur- 
izing and bottling, the washing of utensils and containers, the storage and 
delivery and all other problems of a sanitary nature 

The Law Committee considers and reports upon such sanitary ordinances 
as may be adopted by the local authorities or such laws as may be proposed 
or passed by the state legislature. It also considers such legislation as 
may be desired by the membership for the purpose of improving the con 
ditions surrounding the business. 

Meetings of the Association are held monthly, and sometimes more 
frequently, if circumstances demand 

So far as the writer knows, this is the first organization of milk dealers 
attempting to improve the sanitary conditions surrounding the milk busi- 
ness In order that it may be clear that such an endeavor is actually 
heing made, it may be of interest to know, very briefly, some of the things 
which the organization has done since its reincarnation in 1910. 

Perhaps the most interesting and spectacular thing which the organiza- 
tion has done has been the issuance of its educational leaflets.* So far, 
three of these have been issued. The first, known as “The Care of Milk 
in the Home.” was prepared for the purpose of instructing the consumers 
as to their duties in the matter of the handling and care of milk. It is 
rather an interesting coincidence to note that while this circular was being 
prepared, a similar circular was being written by the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington and by the department presided over by the food 
commissioner of the State of Illinois. Later we learned of a similar leaf- 


let, although not quite so comprehensive or specific, which had been pre- 
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it th Commissioner o this subject and certain nodiheations 
tiv ( llations practical were obta ned 

Phe question of the transportation of the milk under proper refrigera- 
tl Assoc] on | I 
wel ulrouds transporting ik to this « \ decide 
unprovement in the manner im wich the cars are iced and in the tempera 
tures of the muilk or receipt in New York ¢ it\ was obtained as i result of 

lhe question of the possible prohibition of the sale of so-called “loose 
milk”” to be dipped Irom cans in yrocery and othe r stores was being seri 
ously considered by the local board of health Several meetings to discuss 
this problem were held by the Association Finally a resolution, of which 
the following Is L COpyY, was adopted 

Phat itist e of t eeting of the N York Sanit M 

pI 
\ I> 
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Phe question as to whether or not milk bottles and cans should be cleaned 
before thev were returned to the country creameries was discussed with 
great fervor at several of the meetings. The New York ¢ itv Sanitary 


Code requires that 


It be the dut f persons having in their possession bottles, cans or other receptacles 
i a}r iin the i sportal n and ! + i 
to clean or cause them t be cleaned immediately ipon emptving No pers n shall use 
illow to be used any receptacle used in th insportation and deliver f k 
cream for any purpose whatsoever other than the holding of milk or cream: nor shall 
person receive r have n h S possession any ept wl h ha rot een washed after 
holding milk or cream or which is unclean in any way 


This section of the Sanitary Code, it is believed by the milk dealers, is 
unjust. Not that they are unwilling to clean their milk bottles and cans, 
but they believe that the ordinance should be enforced on the consumer and 
not on the dealer. As it now stands, if a dealer takes up a dirty can or a 
dirty bottle which the consumer has failed to clean, he is liable to arrest. 
This matter was very carefully considered and a long memorandum pre- 
pared and sent to the Department of Health indicating the attitude of the 
dealers toward this matter. Legislation on this subject proposed at 
Albany was carefully discussed and a committee of the Association ap- 
pointed to appear at the hearings and present the views of the New York 
dealers 

At one of the regular monthly meetings there was a demonstration of the 
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therefore contributed im great part to our scanty Immigration since 1761 


vellow tews me permanent th hel imported by the convicts 
trom Vera Cru Nlexico when at the request ot C,overnor Prado tte 
were brow t to ¢ ba. to work in building the defenses ot Habana, fore 
sent the Wil th England. which « ilminated in 1762 with the fall of the 
cit o the Englisl Before that time. however, in 1741, vellow fever was 


ish fleet under Vernon, which arrived at Guantanamo, 
in the southern coast of Cuba. In 1649 there existed the disease, becoming 
epidemic ut til 1655 and probably also in 1620. when it was called the Habana 
Epidemic and which spre ad later to the French West Indies 

From 1761 to 1901, it can be asserted that every vear there were victims 
of the disease as proved by the documents gathered by the American 
Yellow Fever Commiussion presided over by the late Dr. Ss. E. ¢ haille in 

In the table on page 259, which includes a period of over half a century, 
the truth of the above assertion can he « learly noticed 

From September 28, 1901, until the same month in 1905 we had defended 
ourselves against this disease, in spite of continuous importation of cases 
from different seaports on the Gulf of Mexico; but in the year 1905 a serious 
epidemic of yellow fever made its appearane ein Louisiana and West Florida 
and from there it was introduced again into Cuba causing, until December 
24. 1908, 359 cases of which 127 died. This last importation of yellow 
fever into our country, besides the positive lessons pointed out by Doctor 
serves also to prove that with reference to hvgiene and sanitary 
he ties which bind the measures recommended by science in 
application, should never be relaxed 

MEALARIA Another of the infections which contributed to raise the 
deathrate coethcrent of our statistics was malaria. a disease against which 
our sanitary organization has won a great vi tory If the figures repre 
senting the number of deaths caused by malaria were examn ed, we will 
find that in 1900 there were 4,107 deaths and it has gradually decreased 
to 526 in 1911, representing a reduction of 12 per cent hetween the two 


vears under comparison ; the figures are still more flattering if the remarkable 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE CONDITION 
OF YELLOW FEVER THROUGH.’ 
OUT THE MENICAN 
REPUBLIC. 

Dr. Epvarno 
( V/ 


The measures adopted 
ne: ires adopted ip] 


is limited to the barracks whi were occupied by tl 16 
battalions nd the Rosado VAL ad sit made 
e persons lodged in those barracks, as we : all who frequented the 
King their temperature twice every da in order to dis ‘ 
dual who might be suffering from fever and immediat si 
Lazarre tte In this building all the necessary pairs were ited 
idapt to its purpose, and the Board ot Diagnosis Was con missioned 
to investigate every Case the pre mises in which sich versons or others 
ispected of vellow fever lived, were duly disinfected a the s le Was 
ctively continued against the lear of the mos toes the ite! 
sterns throughout the town, emptving those v ‘ were Tound uncovered 
nd spreading oil over those which could not be covered: besides which a 
ery active supervision Was maintained ove ll mon-imi ines outside 
of the foci above mentioned 
ere ahserved 


Since the 23d of November, sixteen cases of vellov 


Mérida, with six deaths: two in Motul with one death, one fatal case 


in Tamax, one in Espita which recovered, one in Maxeam 


total th, state of 


seven (7) in Kambul with seven deaths, giving 


Yucatan of fiftv-three cases, the last one of which 
Ist of May of the present vear. Of all these cases, reports were cons 
made to the sanitary authorities of the United States and 
will see, the epidemic in the State of Yucatan has terminated 


On the 25th of May last, the sanitary delegate in Coa 


ver, and which was cor 


tzacoalicos reported 


a case which Was suspected ot being vellow 1¢ 
firmed It was found that the patie nt had gone from San Juan Bautista 


in Tabasco to the Port of Frontera fhe necessary 


vestigations were 


|_| 

In the rep ( l d the he \ 

t has passed in the Republic to t day of Augus | 
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de and it was then discovered that there had been five cases in San Juan 
e local sant horities had not reported 
\s soon as this was known, those authorities were pressed to display 
’ reatest possible activit n the campaign agaist vellow fever. and 
rt the assistance of the federal government Thus 
Ist! retused, but was event rally accepted Im View ol 
the spread the epidemic, and then a Federal Sanitarv Brigade was 
i co enced. a svstematr strugeyle avainst the Phe 
ceeded h other with some Irequency, but gradually 
disappeared t the result that during the epidemic there were fiftv cases 
eaths, from the Ist of Mav to the 19th of August of this 
‘ observed is on the of \ugust. and up to the 
diate hii report was closed n consider as extinguished the 
lin ‘ | ( er y ch had appeared San Juan Bautista 
\ battahor vhich was in garrison in San Juan Bautista, proceeded to 
Frontera on board the S. Ss. Wa n. and on reaching that port was 
isolated Iw enses Of ellow vere observed amonyst the crew 
of that steamer. one of whom was the cluet otheet and the other a sailor, 
the former with a fatal termination The men were properly isolated 


ind the entire crew were taken ashore to a place where thes could be ke pt 

der observation, after which the steamer was fumigated and domiciliary 
isits were made both to the members of the crew as well as of the 39th 
Battalion No fresh case appeared either in the city, in the battalion or in 
the crew up to the date on which I close this report The diagram which | 
present shows at first sight the progress of the epidemic in Mérida and sur- 
rounding towns, as well as in San Juan Bautista, and the isolated cases 


peared im Fronte ra and the sole Case imported irom Front ra 


But what I desire to show is, that if the circumstances now prevailing 
in the Nik Republi have permitted the development ot the two foci 
of which | have made mention. 1 is to be expected that, with the new plan 


ol campaign wl Wwe ire putting tice, Wwe will he able to finally 


Mexico, 29th August, 1912 


AN ESTIMATION OF THE DAILY SOOT 
DEPOSIT IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


H. E. BarNarp Wituram ID). MeA 


{) ‘ \ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
of air befouled with ash d hy ( 
probabilits orable to pathologica cl ( 
e definitely established in terms of dollars and cents 
The soot and dust nuisance ts directly and indirect pensive be 
e damage done to various materials Soot depo ‘ i 
tnd hinishing necessary tar more trequent than if the a ere 

e cl unsing of draperies becomes necessar t frequent 
laundry bills are increased greatly because of the conditiol ot thre trios 
phere of the average manufacturing cit) 

Indianapolis is not different from other cities in this respe Because 
of the fact that large quantities oft sott coal are consumed and the eity 
ordinances regulating the smoke nuisance are not etfectively enforced, 1 
s perhaps less clean than even larger cities where hy rl coal contamming ess 
olatile matter IS used, or whe re fuel combustion is more caret ill re | 
lated 

In order to determine il possible the amount of soot deposited d Th nae! 
ordinar\ vorking conditions, advantage was taken of a nowtal inn ote 
month of March to collect samples ot snow hich were iter al ed 
ior then organi and mineral content snowfall ! 


March 2 and continued until n rm > was tollo 
cloudy weather The record ot the | ~~ Weather Bure 1 show thy 


verage velocity of the wind to have heen about nine miles al our mana tire 


prevailing direction northeast The samples of sno vere taken on Mo 
dav, March 4. between the hours ol ina » | eon 


results obtained show the deposit from the atmosphere d weriod 
of twenty-four hours Unfortunately, a large part of this time included 
Sunday afternoon and night when manufacturin operations were sus 
pended and at a time while railroad traffic was mu ess thar 

week day or this reason the results obtained do not show conditions 
as bad as those of the average twentv-four hours 

The samples were taken at each street intersection 
one-half mile from the center of the citv and included that area kno $ 
) 


| 
Li 
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the “mule are Sample > were also taken in residential parts ol the 
pital, near Fall Creek and in Irvington Each sample 
mecided <juare foot of surtace The snow from this measured area was 
earelu raped together and placed in a numbered bottle The snow, 
with ats bureke ~ soot and ash was melted and the insoluble content 
dete through a tarred Gooch crucible The results ob 
ed es raphically on the ace ompany ing chart Phe blac k dots 
represent © wound of organic and mineral matter p r acre per day The 
uve luring the twenty-four hours under examination was 
10.28 pounds per d in the district included in the “mile square ” Pre 
: ng a su deposition during the three hundred and sixty-five days 
i! vear. the total amount ol coal and ash deposited on that territory 1s 
1.200.7 tons per a m As a matter of fact, the deposition Is no doubt 
reater tl | for as before indicated the observation includes only a 

part of ada hich business operations were In motion 

An analvsis of the material deposited showed a volatile « arbon content 
of 17.2 per cent. and an ash content of 566.96 pet cent The British thermal 
units or calorimetri value of the deposited material was 3,944 As com- 
pared with an ordinary soft coal, the material was very low in fuel value, 
COMSISTINA roe of ash The ash content is interesting in that it shows 


the presence m the atmosphere ot very large quantities of coal ash or 
mineral matter, a condition which is not usually suspected. This dust 
content is undoubtedly due to improper methods of stoking and the forced 
drafts that carry out of the flue the ash which properly should fall to the 
ash put 

By far the largest quantity of soot and ash was found in the samples col- 
lected in the hcwnits of the railroad tracks For instance, the average depo- 
sition at Meridian Street and the tracks was 47.07 pounds per acre per day 
as compared with the average for the entire district of 10.25 At Pennsvyl- 
vania and the tracks the deposition was 26.72; at Alabama Street and the 
tracks, 47.82; at New Jersey Street and the tracks, 60.26; at East Street 
and the tracks, 41.04. The northern boundaries of the ** mile square” 
show a relatively low soot content. At North and West Streets the deposi- 
tion was 3.08 pounds per acre per day; at North Street and Capitol Avenue, 
2.68: at North and Meridian, 1.50; at North and Pennsylvania, 2.54; at 
North and Delaware, 4.73; at North and New Jersey, 1.99; at North and 
East, 4.12 

Very low figures were obtained on samples collected at Ritter Avenue 
and Washington Street in Irvington where deposition of 0.55 pounds per 


acre was noted and at University and Audubon Road where the deposition 
was 0.96 

One of the worst conditions was in territory contiguous to the city hos- 
pital at Indiana and Athon streets where the deposition was 65.97 pounds 


per acre per day and at Hadley and Blake streets, 70.89 
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These figures are interesting in showing the relativel small q iantity of 


soot and ash deposited in the residential district where, although mucl 


soft coal is burned, the atmosphere is far less heavilv laden than in the 
manufacturing or railroad districts 
An examination of the map plainly shows the concentration of the soot 


and the great influence upon the atmosphere of the engines operating trains 


into the Union Station and adjoining freight yards 
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THE CONTROL OF TEMPERATURES IN 
THE PASTEURIZATION OF MILK. 


Cuarves H. AILBpouRNE, 


] ha f Pasteu na Plants. De) 


i 
Health, N ) ( 

In the A t number (1912) of the American JouRNAL Or PuBLt 
Heauru there peared an article by me dealing with the pasteurization of 
i t I | nade sugvestions concerning the apparat is to be used tor 
In this article, mention was made of a some hat new iethod 

miro the temperature to whi hy milk Is heated the pasteurizing 
plants, whi ethod is not at present i ise at anv pasteurizing plant sO 
far as I kno ish to elaborate a little more fully the manner in which 
this method could be applied to any form of milk heater which is in use at 
the present time without making changes which would involve anv great 

Phere can b o question that the pasteurized milk which is the most 

desirable, conforms to the following conditions 
k 
I this 
| 


The pomt wi ich | wish to emphasize in this article is the control of the 


temperature to vhich milk is heated 
The usual method of apply ing heat to the pasteurize r is either to intro- 


duce into the heating chamber or to introduce it into 
the water which flows into the heating chamber In either case, the chances 


are very great that some steam will strike the heating surface before it has 


become condensed and it will therefore cau 
The milk which strikes these superheated 


se some portions of the heating 


surface to become superheated 
pommts will be scorched and will Impart a scorched taste to the whole body 
of milk, although the average temperature of the nuilk leaving the apparatus 
may be well below the temperature to which it is considered safe to heat 
it. Inthe ordinary pasteurizer also, the flow of milk is continuous and uni- 


form, af s the 


istom to regulate the Lemp rature of the heated milk 


4 
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Control of Temperatures 
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} ‘ oduced to the heating 
| ‘ ‘ «le Die that the milk heat 

t thre ‘ ed surface witl vhich the milk 

( ‘ ‘ cl | rat re degrees | 

‘ h it is desired that the milk shall leave the appa- 
ratus temperature vluch authorities consider to be the 
ost des he 145 degrees F.. this means that the heating surface shall 
rhe er ‘ emperature r 160 degrees veral manulac- 
turers ol app tus tor pasteurizing nulk are now securing this condition by 
providing a separate tank outside of the milk heater, in which tank water is 
kept at iniform temperature of say 160 degrees by means of a thermostat 


placed in the pipe through which thus water Is conveved to the heater 


nd controlling the flow of steam into the water tank. This heated 
iter is” then pumped through the milk heater The greatest milk 
heating eflicienev is obtained from hot water when it Is moving rapidly 


the heater and back to the water tank. in which case it will lose 
t over 5 degrees in temperature when returning to the tank 
The problem now presents itself of preventing the milk from falling 
below the desired temperature of 145 degrees F. when leaving the heater. 
Such a fall in temperature may result either from the milk being forced too 
rapidly through the heater and thus being discharged before it has time 


to take up sufficient heat from the hot water, or it may occur when the 


temperature of the inflowing cold milk suddenly drops below the usual 
porn Phis fre quently happens when milk is received from farmers whose 
methods of cooling milk are not uniform 

When the water in a beating tank is kept at a uniform temperature by 
means of a thermostat, two methods are open for preventing the milk 
from dropping below the minimum temperature required. One of these 
methods is to so increase the heating surface in the milk heater that there 
will be such a wide margin of safety that no variation in the rapidity of 
milk flow and no variation in the temperature of the inflowing cold milk 
ean be sufficiently great to cause the heated milk to fall very low in tem- 
perature. So far as I knew, this is the only method now employed by 
any manufacturer of pasteurizing apparatus. This method, however, has 
this disadvantage that the largely increased heating surface requires a 
reat deal of extra labor in cleaning the apparatus, and there is also the 
added increased danger from the leakage of the water into the milk when 
pipes are used which are liable to break There is, however, another 
method open for controlling the temperature, namely, by attaching a 


thermostat to the outlet pipe through which the hot milk leaves the 
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hie ‘ mtn re tive ttre eotd ito thre 
| “/ rhe the rapid of flow is checked more heat will 
| Ke milk in its passage throu | the he iteT 
1 hye ‘ yr cuts ill istrate the method here described 
t 
M controls | eP 
| ble that the idea here ved Is p tentable. but I have 
} 
cle ‘ wivantaue ot this tact | nmave m hast vear 
su est method of control to many manutacturers and milk 
if Cie to make t know! mamore p vay, hoping that 
part will make tise of thre mien which appe irs to be sound 
eo! nd practical to use and should secure automatically a uniform 
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[hie nu eeting of the Mass (sso i B 

Healt] s held at the B swick Hotel, Bovls Street, Bo : 
January 30, under the preside f Dr. Henry P. W 
{) the recom mendat ‘ Live | ‘ ( e |] 
Dr. George T. O'Do Bille 
Do =: Mr. President, | 
R 
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| Love rely | meet! fot) SO) 
American Public Health Ass’n three issues of J 193.00 
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Of the above balance $1,040.40 is in the West Newton Savings Bank 
ned $568.45 on ae posit in the First National Bank of West Newton. 
The item for cigars is rather large, but there were three bills of the 
which had been forgotten bv the Brunswick 
Phe agreement with the American Public Health Association in regard 
e JOURNAL which was in existence last year has just been 
hat it will be continued in the same way for the coming year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Francis Gro. CURTIS, 


reasurer. 


REPORT OF THI LEGISLATIVI OMMITTE! 


The Legislative Committee submits the following report on matters 
pertaining to public health that have been introduced up to this time 
the present session of the Legislature 
troduced by the Massachusetts Milk Inspectors’ \ssocia- 


senate 42, 


tion. calls for the establishing of a standard for cheese It is in the interests 


ot pure food 


Senate 43, introduced by the Massachusetts Milk Inspectors’ Associa- 
Ils for the establishing of maximum amounts of water to be allowed 


hom, cul 


in butter. renovated butter and oleomargarine In the interests of pure 


Senate 44 is the official bill of the Massachusetts Association of Boards 
of Health. In fixing a state standard for bacteria permissible in milk 
ntended for sale it does not render it mandatory for local boards of health 
to enter upon the work unless they so desire, but does give to the State 
Board of Health the authority long needed by them to proceed against 
dirty milk. Kindly instruct your representatives in the Legislature to 
issist this important measure to become law 

Senate 45, introduced by the citv of Boston, calls for definition of terms 
‘milk and “pure milk” as used in certain statutes. In the interests of 
pure food 

Senate 46, introduced by the city of Boston, is mainly similar to Senate 


Senate 47, introduced by the city of Boston, is the bill that has appeared 
tor two seasons past and which has twice failed. It authorizes the issuing 


ol pe rmits”’ for sale of milk and cream by local boards of health. Such 
authority would he of value to local boards, but our efforts should be con- 
centrated on Senate Bill 44 

Senate 72 was introduced by Dr. Lyman A. Jones of North Adams. 
It allows county commissioners to establish county~laboratories if they 


cle sire 


In the western part of the state there seems to be some demand 


| 


NI assachusetts \ssoc lation ol Boards ol 


Count, \ to thre ‘ Kes 
s dow to Bosto thre State Bo ra | 
senate 91, introduced b the cit of Boston rovides cl 
ont ers Des Tole CYUls ate 
Senate 92 troduecd by the city of Bost provides establis 
ctet standard for milk Phe subj sf hett d more f 
te LIS, introduced | he f Boste les fe he exclus 
f certain deleterious substances fre conte é | he mteres 
sub lie he 
e L119, introduced | (,eorge > | e prop 
f insecticides Desirable legislation 
senate 165 ntroduced | R is Ss the ise Ol 
omni drinking cup, and is a bill « ttle tarther the comme 
nme Cup \ read OOKS It ls 
erest OL hea 
sel e 170. introduced by Jol (arithy . ot the thre ) } 
seoviddes for reerganination of the State Board of Health. and in the on 
r committee o | 
Senate $40, introduced by J. L. Johnson, provides for the establishmx 
standard of ice creat In the m of t ee the standart 
blished b sh reo ‘ for S me ent. fat ‘ 
ream, whereas the Fe« standard provides for 12 14 per cent. o 
House 92, introduced Phomas J. Gil les for the marki 
ies OF I eld appears 
desirable legislation 
House 98, introduced by the citv of Boston, prohibits the sale of co 
rectione! containing n substances \s il tte! sal 
omponent part of ot the ite seul the liact 
contectionery, 1t 1s felt that this bi ly 
House 97, introduced by the citv of Boste calls fo establishm 
ol a department ol diseases dangerous ( hie np the 
Board of Health, and appears to be desirable legislation 
House 285, introduced by the CILV of Boston lls LO! ne establisi 
of a standard for cheese This is similar to Senate Bill 42, but is not quite 
so complete 
House 284, introduced by the ety ol Bostor calls for the establishing ot 


maximum amounts of water to be 


House S51 Is 


Board of Health investig 


some vears 


allowed mn 


It is similar to Senate Bill 43, but not 


resol em regard to thre expend 


ition 


tlie 
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eports to the State Boa lof Health by local 
vurad t erta diseases d this appears to be cde 
Tole 
‘ died the State Board of Hy ilth relat ‘ 
to the sal s, differing from the professed standard under which 
‘ 


VISIONS 
it rs in il hoards of ‘ ie 
i 
I] tS] luced the Massachusetts State Branch of the Amer 
‘ | to reorgal Bo ret of Healt] would 
e | bye sant engineet! pharmacist and 
three of them persons learned in the sciences of medicin 1 hvvien 
Sone ood fe tures abo his nittes Ss not 
prey el ena enactment 


Hi sc 452 roduced by Andrew Moran. Jr... to insure the purity of 


coin Is ppears to he umed at the veneratl dea of vaccination, 

na tee urges its defeat 
Ho S56 luced by P. Joseph MeManus, to require labelling of 
ecept ( cre ! cont ins formaldehvae I per 
Sel if ‘ \ the sf tutes expressh forbid the use of eee preservative 
connection ith milk intended for sale this bill can serve no good purpos 
House 857, introduced by John F. Meaney, for labelling of milk as to 
ree nal treatment Phis bill nas merit Your commiuttee is of the 
! op ! that the section giving thority to local boards to desig 
eT rases shu ld re cle legate Lito some state it] rity such 
t State Be lof Health and Dai Bureau, joint rder to prevent 

possible eit ‘ phat 

House 961. introduced bv George C. Ste ns, who is the secretarv of the 
Nassar setts Association of Relief Othcers. practically thr overseers of 
the poor, is relative to thi expense of caring for persons infected with 
} diseases dangerous to the public health his bill will affect local boards 
of health, in that it Is a measure which is intended to place upon the boards 
of health the determination of settlements, which is now done by the over 
seers of the poor Plus bill transfers from the overseers of the poor to local 
boards of health the determination of settlements in cases of communi 
cable diseases, or diseases dangerous to the pour bolic healt] Which are cared 
for bv local boards of health You know that now a case that is reported 
fl fo vour board 1s rete rred by vou to the overseers ol the Poo! to determine 
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House 964 by I 1 F. Mefiifeeney, calls 
of the Health. It calls al for car 
Board of Healt! 295 to or to 
Grorce E. B 
It was moved he report e Committee be ) 
| () 
Doctor Woops: I move that the ee 
1) ENNI | ve ‘ 
m the floor. I like the President and Vice-Presidents no 
fue Presipent: | ppoint as ee D 
Woods Stevens, Dr. Tobey, Protes Phelps Dr. kK 
Woops: Mr. ¢ rl the ¢ te \ 
Fo lent, Dr. 8. H. Du Bost 
t Vice-President, Prof. W. Sed 
Fo ad Vice-President, Dr. C. V. Chapin, of P e RI 
kor etarv. James Cott f W est 
For Treasurer. Dr. Francis G. Curtis, of Newt 
For the Executive Committee (for | | Dr. M.V.P 
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Milton; George E. Bolling, of Brockton; Dr. H. L. Chase, of Brookline; 
W. L. Underwood, of Belmont, and Dr. F. A. Woods, of Holyoke 


| TOMO papers were then read 
ac SI We Spend the Health Department Appropriation?’ \ 
Dr. ©. V. Chap Providence, R. I 
C'asual Odbser tions on Sanitar Matters Gathered in Germam 
Dr. Theol Smith, Harvard Universit 


Byer ) = ENS: NM object in rising is to move that the thanks 

this Association be presented to Doctor Walcott, our retiring President, 
for his long and faithful service as President of this Association 

PROFESSOR SeEDGWICK: I second the motion, and may I make a few 
remarks? Gentlemen of the Association, the announcement that Doctor 
Walcott will no longer be our president comes as a great surprise I think 
it is only the older members. like Doctor Durgin and mvself, who have 


perl ups thre fullest knowledge ol the rreat service which Don tor Waleott 


has done, not o to this Association, but to the whole stute ol Nlassa 
chusetts and to sanitarv and medieal science all through the United States 
Doctor Walcott has brought distinction to this Association by his long 
presidency of nd we as members ought to feel, and do feel, very proud 
that we | é d him for so long a time as our presiding officer Ilis 
hame is Know! ll over the world Wi ll fell prick when he was chosen 


is thre president of hie reat Internation | Congress of Hv giens and Demog 


raphy in Washington last September, over which he presided with so 
much skill and dignitv, but as members of the Massachusetts Association 
of Boards of Health we have tenfold cause to be grateful for his long ser 

we to us Doctor Waleott began his creat work for this state many vears 
wo: | think it is more than thirty vears ago. certainly about thirty, | 
nean ofheial « ipacity He was earls connected with all those move 
ments which afterward ripened into the work of the State Board of 
Health,— the reorganized board which dates from 1886. He was on the 


old Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity He was on the Massachusetts 
Drainage Commission, which attacked metropolitan sewerage problems 
in the late eighties, and he more than any man in New England has shaped 
this state and in all New England 


if not in America If, therefore, he is to resign his post at this time he 


the progress ol public health science i 


ought to have and will have our heartiest thanks and our congratulations 
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; rte er o do +} thy ‘ hie | 
s believed that the re | st thre ‘ 
Commonwealth rested th the bo ‘ Phere st 
Board of Health at t State House, | | s insist 

1 I think the board has agreed th me that { ‘ 
in a very few instances, mus he advisorv fu NLS sty 
to meddle with the local administration of e pul here 
laws of the ¢ ommonwealth have so sat left | er st te 
there must be the assistance of the Co rw hf eat n 
tions, but the questions that mean more to the people o this Co 
wealth than any others are the questions tft it sho it be ade ied 
limits of each municipality of this stat | therefor e ta 
mense interest in the well-being of this Associatio I don't , 


with Doctor Dur l! t 1} ive bee! ne ore hat il 
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ever a - time I mav have been able to render here, Doctor Durgit 
ere = ty ‘ ore of the responsibilities of the wor ot \ssocl 
| | | ‘ rentieme! | il the \sson tle entering 
) Presid t-elect, D Durg nad adopted 
| 
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